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A final chapter, by Richard D. Moulton, professor in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, on the "Art of Telling Stories," is well worth reading. 

The third number" of Vol. Ill of these studies is an excellent his- 
torical survey by Hans Haupt of the development of separation of 
State and Church together with the conditions after the separation. 
The author sets forth the inner life of the early Puritan community 
with its union of State and Church. He then recounts the inner develop- 
ment of the separate colonies, Plymouth, Massachusetts, New Haven, 
and Connecticut, and the contribution of each of these to future separa- 
tion of Church and State. A keen analysis follows of the part that each 
denomination played in bringing about separation. The Episcopal or 
state church with its emphasis upon the word state, the Congregational 
with the emphasis on the word church, the Quakers who quietly suffered, 
the Baptists, at first divided, the Catholics, the Methodists with emphasis 
on individuality, are all shown to have contributed definitely and 
specifically to the cause of separation. The forming of the Constitution 
with all the problems of separation definitely analyzed is given a chapter. 
A final chapter seeks to interpret the Constitution regarding (1) "The 
State and the Church," (2) "The Church and the Individual States," 
(3) "The States and the Bible," (4) "The States and Sunday," (5) "The 
Unfolding of Church Life after the Separation." 

Students of Church and State and their accompanying problems 
will do well to look into this survey which follows the problems of 
separation from their earliest beginnings down to the present. 

J. M. Artman 
Chicago 



RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT CELTS 

Dr. MacCulloch gives a trustworthy synthesis of the latest results of 
Celtic scholarship. 1 His book attempts no original investigation, and, 
although worded occasionally in rather technical language, is evidently 
intended for the serious-minded general reader — in England a great and 
honorable class, which in America, let us hope, may rapidly increase. 
A personal touch is imparted to the work by numerous tilts with solar 
myths, which diversify its pages like combats in an Arthurian romance. 
The author, like an Arthurian hero, makes short work of his opponent in 

3 Studien zur praktischen Theologie. 3. Band, Heft 3. Staat und Kirche in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika. Von Hans Haupt Giessen: Topelmann, 1909. 

1 The Religion of the Ancient Celts. By J. A. MacCulloch. New York: Scribner, 
1011. 399 pages. 
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every conflict. Another individual touch appears in the relentless way 
in which the author excludes from his studies of Celtic mythological story 
all incidents which are identical with Marchen formulae. M&rchen 
formulae, he feels, are universal and have nothing specifically Celtic 
about them. 

In his discussion of the Irish Tuatha De Danann, Dr. MacCulloch 
(p. 63) has not observed Stern's article in the Festschrift fiir W. Stokes, 
Leipzig, 1900, p. 18. Stern explains the name as "people of the divine 
race of art and wisdom," or, "people of the divine race of Ana," and 
rejects altogether the goddess "Danu," who is meant, as Dr. MacCulloch 
relying on older authorities believes, in the word Danann. It follows 
that the identification of "Danu" with "Don," supposed mother of 
Welsh mythological beings (p. 103), is very hazardous. 

Dr. MacCulloch thinks (p. 119), because no reference to Arthur 
occurs in the four branches of the Mabinogion (Mabinogi, the singular 
form, seems to be more correct, see Loth, Revue Celtique, XXXII [191 il, 
421 f.), that Arthur the god or mythic hero was either recent, or local 
and obscure. But Loth's explanation in the Revue Celtique is more 
probable. The four branches of the Mabinogi, Loth says, were written 
down after the mythic Arthur was both famous and widely known. 
But they belonged to an old tradition, long since fixed, which the Welsh- 
man who put them into writing did not feel at liberty to alter or trans- 
form. His not introducing Arthur into these impersonal and in some 
sense classic tales is no evidence for his ignorance of Arthurian myth. 

On the vexed question whether the Druids of Britain were ever an 
organized body of priests and teachers as in continental Gaul, Dr. 
MacCulloch is inclined to an affirmative view (p. 295) : "Our knowledge 
of Brythonic religion is too scanty for us to prove that the Druids had 
or had not sway over the Brythons, but the presumption is that they 
had." Compare, however, W. F. Tamblyn in Am. Hist. Review, XV 
(1909), 21-36, who, after studying the references in Caesar and Tacitus, 
and demonstrating their weakness as evidence, ridicules the idea of there 
ever having been any Druids in Britain except scattered wizards and 
sorcerers. Dr. MacCulloch thinks that the Druids of Ireland surely 
formed an organized class (p. 311), and explains the absence in Irish 
texts of any reference to their organization as due to Christian copyists 
who, he thinks, deliberately suppressed all mention of Druidical cult and 
ritual. 

Dr. MacCulloch's solution of the Grail problem (p. 383) is that most 
generally accepted: "In the Graal there was a fusion of the magic 
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caldron of Celtic paganism and the sacred chalice of Christianity." 
But he enters no further into the matter, and gives no references more 
recent than Nutt, Legend of the Holy Grail (1888). Unfamiliarity with 
recent books on the subject seems indicated by his calling Wauchier's 
continuation of the Perceval the "Conte du Graal of pseudo-Chretien." 

The book adopts throughout a praiseworthy caution in statement. 
Its most striking generalization relates to the religiosity of the Celtic 
people, which the author says was noted by Greek and Latin observers, 
and is still characteristic of all branches of the race. "The Celts, in 
spite of their vigor, have been a race of dreamers. Their conquests in 
later times have been those of the spirit, rather than of the mailed 

fist Much that is spiritual and romantic in more than one 

European literature is due to them." 

Arthur C. L. Brown 

Northwestern University 



BRIEF MENTION 

OLD TESTAMENT AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 

Wade, G. W. The Book of the Prophet Isaiah with Introduction and Notes. 

(Westminster Commentaries.) London: Methuen & Co., 1911. xcii-t- 

431 pages. 10s. 6d. 

This volume belongs to the same series as Driver's Genesis and McNeil's Exodus 
and is a worthy companion of these two. The aim of the series is to reach the intelli- 
gent public. This volume, therefore, is less technical than the corresponding com- 
mentary in the International Critical series by G. B. Gray. It occupies a position in 
this respect midway between the commentaries of Skinner in the Cambridge Bible and 
Whitehouse in the Century Bible on the one hand and that of Gray on the other. In 
critical method it is free and outspoken, though controlled by scholarly caution. The 
Book of Isaiah is treated as composed of three collections, viz. : chapters 1-39, chapters 
40-55, and chapters 56-66. The genuine prophecies of Isaiah are confined to chapters 
1-39. Here there is much non-Isaianic material, viz.: 2:2 — 4, 11:10 — 12:6, 13:1 — 
14:23, chaps. 15-16, 19, 21, 23-27, and 34-39. The second collection falls into two 
parts, viz. : 40-48 and 49-55, the second of which is a little later than the first, though 
from the same hand. But the Servant of Yahweh songs do not belong to Deutero-Isaiah 
himself, because while both Deutero-Isaiah and the writer of the songs conceive of 
Israel as the servant, yet the two representatives of the servant's character are radically 
different. The songs must, therefore, have been composed by another, and he was a 
predecessor of Deutero-Isaiah, for the latter inserted the songs in his prophecy himself. 
The third collection is regarded as coming from the post-exilic period, though not 
necessarily from one hand or one generation. 

This work is well done. The introduction is sufficiently full to present clearly the 
character of the book and the problems to which it gives rise. The author's judgment 
is sane and well balanced. He shows thorough acquaintance with the vast literature 



